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Five Thousand Years of Glassmaking 
Corning Library Tells the Story 


ROBERT L. EDWARDS 
Public Relations Director, Corning Glass Center, Corning, N. Y. 








pr WHO LIVE in glass houses 
are generally regarded quizzically 
by their neighbors, but the occupants 
of the glass library in Corning, New 
York command the complete respect of 
their associates. 

The library of The Corning Museum 
of Glass at the Corning Glass Center 
has more information than any other 
institution in the world about the com- 
position of those glass houses. Not. only 
do its volumes present the story of the 
modern engineering material — glass, 
but also the entire history of the tre- 
mendously versatile substance. 

Formed in 1951 as an integral part 
of the Corning Glass Center, the library 
provides a rich storehouse of informa- 
tion about glass, available to research- 
ers and scholars. Its collection consists 
of books, pamphlets, periodicals and 
prints that record virtually everything 
known to man about the art, history 
and science of glassmaking through the 
ages. 

Reference information ranges from 
rare 12th century manuscripts and in- 
cunabula to the latest technical mono- 
graph about glassmaking. The library 
possesses one of the few existing copies 
of Historia Naturalis written by Pliny 
the Elder and printed five hundred 
years ago in Venice by Johannes de 
Spira. At the same time, modern de- 
velopments are followed in current 
books and periodicals. 

The task of organizing this library 
—collecting the books, planning the 
physical arrangements, cataloging, and 
carrying out the hundreds of related 
details—— was entrusted to Mrs. Cath- 
erine D. Mack, librarian of the Corning 


Glass Works Technical Library. A long- 
time member of the Special Libraries 
Association, Mrs. Mack completed the 
colossal task in less than two years by 
utilizing her experience in past library 
work and her vast knowledge of glass- 
making. 

“The scope of the project was cer- 
tainly awesome,” Mrs. Mack comments. 
“It was decided that the new library, in 
conjunction with the already estab- 
lished library of the Corning Glass 
Works Laboratories, would include all 
possible published work on the art and 
technology of glass.” 

These plans were first discussed in 
1950 when directors of Corning Glass 
Works determined to erect the Corning 
Glass Center in commemoration of the 
company’s centennial anniversary. The 
multi-purpose building would serve as 
a research center for the world of glass, 
a place to present publicly the complete 
story of an industry and a material, 
and facilities for a civic, educational 
and cultural center. 

Museum displays would depict 3,500 
years of glassmaking; a Hall of Science 
and Industry would show modern de- 
velopments; and a factory producing 
Steuben crystal would present skillful 
handmaking techniques. The museum 
library would be a vital key integrat- 
ing knowledge of the past with the 
present. 

Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president of 
Steuben Glass, Inc.—a Corning Glass 
Works subsidiary—and former Curator 
of Rare Books at the Library of Con- 
gress, suggested that the Steuben Li- 
brary located in New York City could 
be used as a nucleus for the new library 
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on glassmaking. The collection had been 
formed five years earlier for use of 
Steuben designers and it included many 
of the early source books on glass- 
making. 

Mrs. Mack also traveled to St. Louis 
where she consulted a former Corning 
researcher, Dr. John C. Hostetter, who 
had helped organize the company’s 
technical library. His personal collec- 
tion of glassmaking books assembled 
over a thirty-year period were also ac- 
quired for the new library. 

The combination of the Steuben and 
Hostetter libraries with the addition of 
individual purchases and gifts formed 
the heart of this special library. The 
collection included 1,200 bound vol- 
umes, 500 pamphlets and 200 prints 
and engravings. It covered bibliograph- 
ical works on glassmaking from the 
17th century to the present; more than 
150 books were concerned with glass 
painting and staining alone. 

Meanwhile, building plans were dis- 
cussed with New York City architects 
and Mrs. Mack found that she would 
indeed be living in a glass house. The 
two outer walls of the library were to 
consist of 15-foot high glass plates ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling and bright 
sunlight was to be diffused by attrac- 
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The visitor to the Corning Glass Center is introduced to the story of 5,000 years of glassmaking 
by this dramatic exhibit of manuscripts and incunabula located at the Museum entrance. 





tive Fiberglas drapes. To discourage 
Glass Center visitors from disturbing 
the valuable collection, the stacks were 
to be located above the rare book cab- 
inets, easily accessible to library per- 
sonnel by a short stairway. 

Dedication of the ultra-modern Corn- 
ing Glass Center on May 19, 1951 was 
a gala affair, but the library staff—hard 
at work organizing the recently as- 
sembled collection — scarcely noted the 
throngs of visitors. Few of the people 
inspecting the new building appreciat- 
ed the tremendous task facing the li- 
brarians in cataloging the specialized 
volumes. 

Mrs. Mack conferred with leading 
library authorities to discuss the best 
methods to catalog the various types of 
material in the collection. Cataloging a 
13th century manuscript or a 15th cen- 
tury book would require a different 
procedure than listing a modern tech- 
nical book. 

Valuable assistance was given by 
Mrs. Anna Erickson, descriptive cata- 
loger at the New York City Public Li- 
brary, who spent many weeks working 
with Mrs. Mack. Library of Congress 
classification was adopted and a special 
subject heading list prepared to take 
care of the collection since no existing 
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list was adequate. The resulting catalog 
is a monument to Mrs. Mack’s library 
knowledge and technical appreciation 
of glassmaking. 

“Because so much emphasis was given 
to the card catalog, it is as interesting 
an exhibit to visiting librarians as are 


cluded in the Steuben and Hostetter 
collections, the library still did not have 
a complete history of glassmaking dat- 
ing from antiquity. It was decided to 
acquire the early source books of the 
Greeks and Romans and those of the 
pre-medieval scholars to complete the 





Scholars are impressed by the resources available in the library of The Corning 
Museum of Glass. Here Laurence Gomme, past president of the Antiquarian Book 
Sellers Association of America, examines a rare volume with Mrs. Catherine D. Mack, 
organizer of the library. 


the books and manuscripts,” Mrs. Mack 
says. 

The library is particularly proud of 
the quality of its collection, as well as 
the number of individual works. Among 
the more important volumes is a first 
edition of Antonio Neri’s L’Arte Ve- 
traria, the first complete printed treatise 
on the art and manufacture of glass. 
This edition printed at Florence in 
1612 is supplemented with thirteen 
additional editions ranging up to an 
1826 publication date and translations 
from Italian into English, Latin, French, 
German and Dutch. The volumes are 
bound variously in vellum and parch- 
ment and leather. 

Even with the many fine books in- 
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knowledge of glassmaking preceding 
Neri’s historic work. The few existing 
copies of such great encyclopedias are 
usually found today in the important 
libraries of the world—the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, the British Museum, 
the Bodlean Library at Oxford, the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Vatican Li- 
brary. Under the direction of Mr. 
Houghton, Corning acquired first edi- 
tions of many of these great works. 
Among the titles in the Corning col- 
lection are Josephus’ De Bello Judaico, 
Augsburg, 1470; Strabo’s De Situ Orbis, 
Venice, 1472; Vincent of Beauvais’ 
Speculum Naturale, Strassburg, c1478; 
Mappae Clavicula, Flanders 12th cen- 
tury manuscript; and Sir John Mande- 
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ville’s Travels, an English manuscript, 
1475. 

Two other interesting titles printed 
in the 16th century are Biringuccio’s 
Pirotechnia, Venice, 1540 and Agri- 
cola’s De Re Metallica, Basle, 1556. 
These metallurgical treatises with their 
chapters on glassmaking help bridge 
the gap between the works of antiquity 
and Neri’s book dated 1612. 

The library not only depicts glass- 
making as recorded in manuscripts and 
the printed word, it also presents to the 
scholar and layman who is interested 
in typography the works of some of the 
great printers of all time. In the six- 
volume Aristotle printed at Venice be- 
tween 1494 and 1497, the work of 
Aldus Manutius is cherished as a clas- 
sic in printing technique. And again, 
Valente Panizzij of Florence in his Due 
Trattati by Cellini depicts street scenes 
of his native city in small woodcut 
initials. 

Although the library has the best 
collection in its field, there are still a 
number of voids in written accounts of 
glassmaking, Mrs. Mack admits. Little 
is known, for instance, about glassmak- 
ing prior to the Rennaissance, although 
recent archeological findings constantly 
add to the knowledge. Oriental glass- 
making techniques are also shrouded 
in mystery. 

Knowledge of American glassmaking 
is still not complete. Sales catalogs of 
many early glass firms yield invaluable 
information for the researcher, but 
these price lists rarely appear on the 
market. The library has been fortunate 
to receive some of these catalogs as 
gifts. One such gift was a series of 
Whitall Tatum catalogs published in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s showing druggist 
ware. 

Most frequent use of the library is 
made by staff members of The Corning 
Museum of Glass who find the collec- 
tion invaluable in cataloging and in- 
vestigating new glass acquisitions. The 
authoritative information on all phases 
of glassmaking is supplemented by 
books dealing with allied subjects, mak- 
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ing it possible to investigate thoroughly 
all fields of endeavor relative to the 
manufacture of glass. The collection to- 
day includes 2,000 bound volumes, 
1,000 pamphlets and 35 incunabula 
and early manuscripts. Together with 
the Corning Glass Works Technical Li- 
brary of 10,000 volumes, it comprises 
the largest collection in the world con- 
cerned with the art, history and manu- 
facture of glass. 


The reputation of the collection as 
the finest of its type is recognized by 
scholars of art, history and archeology. 
Library facilities are available to all re- 
search scholars and students. Duplicate 
card catalogs of Corning’s collection are 
deposited with the Library of Congress, 
the New York State Library at Albany 
and the Toledo Public Library. Mrs. 
Mack points out, however, that rather 
than borrow single volumes, research- 
ers are more interested in coming to 
Corning where they may have the en- 
tire collection at their disposal. 


Illustrated Lecture 


For bibliophiles who are interested 
in such a library, but who have been 
unable to visit Corning personally, Mrs. 
Mack has prepared an illustrated lec- 
ture, “The History of Glassmaking as 
Recorded in Literature.” The hour-long 
presentation includes Kodachrome 
slides of rare books, bindings, wood cuts 
and similar material. 

Responsibility for administering the 
unique library is taken in her stride by 
Mrs. Mack, a veteran of thirty-three 
years service with Corning Glass Works. 
She first became associated with the 
company in 1917 while still a high 
school student and after graduation 
from Meeker’s Business Institute in 
1920, she joined Corning Glass Works 
as a full time employe. Mrs. Mack re- 
calls that she first reported for work 
as a stenographer in the research lab- 
oratory on Thanksgiving morning and 
rushed home at noon for the holiday 
turkey, terribly excited about her new 
job. 
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That same enthusiasm carried through 
the years and earned for her the ap- 
pointment as librarian of the Technical 
Library in 1932. Her assignment to 
head the new library twenty years 
later was a natural continuation — and 
a project which Mrs. Mack says helped 
broaden her appreciation of library 
work. She recently enjoyed a European 
vacation, experiencing a typical bus- 
man’s holiday by visiting libraries, mu- 
seums and book dealers. Given a col- 
lection of antiquarian book catalogs, 
she can find evening entertainment for 
weeks on end. 

She has served for two years as sec- 
retary to the Science-Technology Di- 
vision of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and was also one of the early 
presidents of the Association chapter in 
Western New York. She is an active 


member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, New York Library Association 
and several local library groups. 

Mrs. Mack attributes her success and 
happiness in her, position of responsi- 
bility at Corning Glass Works to the 
warm understanding accorded by the 
management. She is vitally interested 
in maintaining high standards in her 
work and feels that a broad _ back- 
ground in the liberal arts and the hu- 
manities is a major requirement for 
librarians of today, whether the person 
be administrator of an industrial. col- 
lection or of a public or university l- 
brary. She feels that her association 
with Corning Glass Works, particularly 
during the past two years with The 
Corning Museum of Glass, has been a 
unique and wonderful experience. 


——_— 


Staff members of The Corning Museum of Glass find the library indispensable 


in studying new glass acquisitions. 
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The light, airy reading room is directly 
adjacent to the stacks, uniquely located above the rare book cabinets. 
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The Bishop Museum and Library 


MARGARET TITCOMB 
Librarian, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii 


ie MUST BE TRUE of all museums that 
to know the library is to know the 
scope of the museum. This is true at 
Bishop Museum. 

During the last war, men in uniform 
came in great numbers to the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum and used the libra- 
ry to extend their knowledge of the 
vast Pacific. Peacetime activity is cen- 
tered once more in serving the scientist 
and ethnologist interested or specializ- 
ing in a study of Hawaii and its people. 

It is always a bit amusing to hear 
someone, scientist or tourist, confess 
that his idea of Honolulu has under- 
gone radical change upon sight of the 
city. Apparently there exists some pre- 
conceived notion of a rather small 
town, somewhat bizarre in appearance. 
Actually, Honolulu is unlike any other 
city. But it is by no means small con- 
sidering its location on an island of 
only 604 square miles. There is a popu- 
lation of approximately 240,000 and 
the city has strong commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of many kinds. The 
sugar and pineapple interests are pre- 
dominant, of course, but a number of 
small industries share in the lively com- 
petitive spirit charecteristic of commer- 
cial enterprise in Honolulu. The tour- 
ist trade flourishes and Waikiki’s main 
avenue is now a busy thoroughfare 
lined with elegant shops to tempt and 
to please all visitors. 

Though Waikiki is Honolulu to many 
a tourist, Honolulu is many things to a 
number of people. Where libraries are 
concerned, the Union List of Serials of 
Honolulu compiled by the Hawaii 
Library Association reveals the exist- 
ence of some excellent collections in 
the small special libraries maintained 
by the historical society, the medical 
society and the missionary society. The 
pineapple, fisheries and sugar indus- 
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tries each have their libraries, that of 
the sugar planters being the oldest and 
largest of the special libraries with a 
long record of superlative cooperative 
service to all scientists in Hawaii. The 
University of Hawaii maintains a large 
library and there is also a fine pub- 
lic library system with a number of 
branches. 


Museum Founded in 1889 


Far from Waikiki, indeed at the 
other end of the town, far from all other 
libraries as well, is Bishop Museum. It 
is interesting to read in one of the old 
reports that Charles R. Bishop, who 
established the Bishop Museum in 1889 
in honor of his wife, Princess Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop, rejected the suggestion 
of a friend that the Museum be more 
centrally located. Mr. Bishop evidently 
preferred to have the structure and its 
contents in the then large and park-like 
area occupied by the Kamehameha 
School. Moreover, the leading business 
men of that time firmly believed that 
the city would grow westward towards 
the large bay beyond the Museum 
property. However, this did not ma- 
terialize due to the development of the 
Honolulu harbor. 

Aside from the desire to honor the 
Princess Bernice, the idea of creating a 
museum following her untimely death 
was inspired also by, the number and 
value of her possessions. In the Hawaiian 
mind, possessions were precious beyond 
their intrinsic value because of the 
“mana” which clung to them through 
association with their owners. Touch 
alone imparts “mana”. The Princess 
Bernice was direct descendant of the 
royal line and possessed the greatest 
collection of objects formerly owned 
by Hawaitan chieftains, thereby endow- 
ing these objects with far greater sig- 
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nificance than that of antiquity alone. 

The preservation of this material is 
only a part of the Museum’s work to- 
day. The first director, Dr. William T. 
Brigham, published a number of scien- 
tific works pertaining to the collection. 
In 1936, Dr. Herbert E. Gregory in- 
creased the scope of the Museum to 
include a study of all Polynesia. Recog- 
nizing the value of cooperative effort 
he organized a Pacific Science Con- 
gress which meets periodically for dis- 
cussion and study. The third director, 
Dr. Peter H. Buck, a Polynesian him- 
self, was a remarkable student of Poly- 
nesian crafts and customs, and pro- 
duced studies of great interest and 
value. 

Dr. Alexander Spoehr, lately of Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum, is direc- 
tor of the Bishop Museum at the pres- 
ent time. He has embarked on an: edu- 
cational program to publicize the Mu- 
seum’s extensive holdings by means of 
special exhibits and through the sale 
of publications. 

A recent exhibit in the “Kahili Room” 
featured Emblems of Royalty and 
showed some of the fine feather capes 
and also the feather-topped standards 
(kahili) that used to be carried to an- 
nounce and to accompany the great 
Hawaiian chiefs. Also shown in the ex- 
hibit were the precious ornaments and 
prized possessions of the chieftains, in- 
cluding spears, images, bowls for the 
sacred kava drink—objects made and 
used in the days before the rest of the 
world found and changed Hawaii. 


Scope of Activities 


Bishop Museum began life with the 
cognomen Bernice Pauahi Bishop Mu- 
seum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History. This name was too 
long to endure, but the name does re- 
veal scope. Though there is less em- 
phasis at this time on natural history, 
there is no denying its importance in 
ethnological studies. Ethnology is con- 
sidered of first importance because of 
the swiftly changing lives of the island- 
ers throughout the Pacific. A number of 
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trips and expeditions have been made 
into the Pacific. The Bishop Museum 
Press has published a number of papers 
in the fields of ethnology, physical, an- 
thropology and archaeology. 


Botanical Work 


Considerable work has been done in 
botany and zoology where the basic re- 
quirement is taxonomy. One of the 
most popular works is that prepared by 
the Curator of the Herbarium, Marie 
C. Neal, and which bears the title, In 
Gardens of Hawaii. This is an 800- 
page work, copiously illustrated, and 
very much in demand, particularly in 
the belt of the tropics and the semi- 
tropics. The Herbarium is a treasury 
including both endemic plants as well 
as those introduced from other parts of 
the world. The search for new plants 
goes on endlessly. Collections are used 
for study by specialists working else- 
where on problems of interest and 
value in the program of the Bishop 
Museum. 

There is interest in all branches of 
zoology that nature has seen it to mark 
out for this part of the world. There 
are no dinosaurs. The chief interests in 
zoology at present are insects and 
shells. Studies of insects are extremely 
important. Insects that affect Hawaii's 
crops, chiefly sugar and pineapples, are 
studied at experiment stations of these 
industries. Bishop Museum, unswayed 
by commercial interests, studies all in- 
sects, and the collections continue to 
grow. 

Some admirable work has been done 
by Mr. Yoshio Kondo, a Honoluluan 
who has made a study of the destruc- 
tive African snail. Introduced widely 
into the Pacific islands as a food possi- 
bility during the war by the Japanese, 
the snail proved to have almost no food 
value and became an _ all-consuming 
scourge defying eradication. Mr. Kondo’s 
studies revealed the possibility of con- 
trol through the natural enemies of the 
African snail. This and other studies by 
Mr. Kondo have won for him a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship at Harvard. 
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Collection on Polynesia 


Quite naturally, the library reflects 
the Museum’s interests and purpose. 
The bulk of the library collection is 
concentrated on Polynesia and the rest 
of the Pacific. Only material bearing 
on the work carried on at the Museum 
is purchased. Exchange material re- 
ceived is examined critically, useful 
material being retained and extraneous 
material sent elsewhere. 


The list of books on Pacific voyages 
is long. The important ones are said 
to be here. As to books on natural his- 
tory, no taxonomist is ever satisfied 
and it is impossible to obtain every- 
thing. Many excellent serial publica- 
tions of other institutions are here com- 
plete. The files of pamphlets relating 
to the Pacific are extensive and new 
studies are always in demand. 


All materials, no matter in what 
format issued, are cataloged for great- 
er ease in research. The reward of this 
labor has been forthcoming in grati- 
tude from those who come to make use 
of the library’s collection. 


Maps 

A special effort is being made to 
build up a collection of maps covering 
the Pacific. The present collection is old 
and has been acquired through the 
yeais from various sources. A large pri- 
vate collection made during World War 
II has been added recently. When re- 
arrangement in the library’s new map 
cases has been completed, a further 
search for all other: maps of the area 
will be initiated. 


Photographs 


The extensive collection of photo- 
graphs is the result of numerous field 
and museum studies. There are 23,000 
negatives and there is also a sizeable 
collection of photographs for which 
there are no negatives, these photographs 
having been gathered from many 
sources. A specially classified study col- 
lection maintained by the Ethnologist 
is designated as the Ethnological File. 
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Hawaiian Dictionary 

The collection of manuscripts and 
published writings of Hawaiians of 
many years ago forms the core of the 
ethnological interests. The work of trans- 
lation has been carried on for many 
years by a Hawaiian scholar, Mary 
Kawena Pukui. Through the years she 
has added to her “dictionary file” the 
definitions of words and terms. Her 
time and knowledge have been sought 
by many and particularly now, when 
the project of a new printing of a Ha- 
waiian dictionary has been launched. 
She has been asked to assist Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Elbert, linguistics professor at 
the University of Hawaii, in the com- 
pilation of this new dictionary now in 
preparation. Publication is expected in 
another year and will include more 
than twice the entries in the previous 
dictionary — now many years out-of- 
print. The advantages of modern, lin- 
guistic techniques in indicating sound 
and accent will greatly -enhance its 
value as will the careful revision of the 
word meanings. 

Appreciated, but on the fringe of 
primary interests, are such possessions 
as the collection of laws of the old 
Kingdom of Hawaii. The current trend 
in popularizing science will undoubted- 
ly emphasize the use of films. At pres- 
ent, the collection is very small. 

As the Museum keeps pace with the 
times, developing and interpreting its 
various collections for the information 
and interest of the public, the library, 
too, must keep pace with the Museum 
and must anticipate and serve its needs. 
While the library's first obligation is to 
the Museum staff, all visitors, research- 
ers and students are welcomed and 
served to the greatest possible extent. 

The publications of the Bishop Mu- 
seum Press serve an even greater pub- 
lic. A variety of studies are obtainable 
covering special interests. 

A list of the library holdings was 
published in the Bishop Museum Bulle- 
tin No. 140 (1936). Acquisitions since 
that time have been listed annually in 
the reports of the Museum. 
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Magpie’s Law 


ROBERT KEITH LEAVITT 


EIZED BY A SPASM of tidiness, we 
went through our office the other 
day and heaved out an incalculable 
tonnage of stuff we had been keeping 
around “in case.” Our files were fat with 
data long since obsolete, and with ma- 
neuver maps of wars gone by. Our desk 
drawers were awash with decrepit foun- 
tain pens, crippled cigarette lighters 
and keys to God knows what forgotten 
doors. On our shelves were books we 
had once fondly believed we should re- 
read, and in our cupboards the frag- 
ments of hobbies years forsaken: a hat- 
ful of medals for shooting; twisted 
tubes of oil colors, now iron-hard; the 
detail blueprints for a model of H.M.S. 
Bounty ... All these we scrapped with 
sighs aplenty. And now? 
Now we are suffering, as we should 
have foreseen, from the operation of 
Magpie’s Law. 


Heave-Ho Catastrophe 


This is our name for a phenomenon 
known to everyone. Once you give the 
Heave-Ho to any article you have been 
keeping around—once you have con- 
vinced yourself that you will never need 
it, and have disposed of it beyond hope 
of recall—then, instantly, you are hit 
with a dire, hair-tearing need for just 
that article and no other. 

We call it Magpie’s Law for two rea- 
sons: First, we would not presume to 
give our own name to a natural phe- 
nomenon that must have been discov- 
ered by the first magpie, long before 
there was a caveman to wish he had not 
thrown away that old mammoth skull 
(“Just what I need for inventing a 
bathtub”). Second, because this great 
and shining truth can be expressed, like 
the laws of our colleagues, Newton and 
Einstein, in the form of an equation. 
Or rather a whole sequence of equa- 
tions, each expressing some special 
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Robert Keith Leavitt is a writ- 
er and advertising counsel. His 
particular field is that of public 
relations and employee relations, 
in which he serves some 30 na- 
tionally known concerns. He is also 
the author of numerous magazine 
articles, and of a book, “The Chip 
on Grandma’s Shoulder,” to be pub- 
lished by Lippincott in February. 


In “Magpie’s Law,” Mr. Leavitt 
humorously reviews the inevitable 
consequences attending the dis- 
carding of “unwanted materials”. 
The author presents also a plea 
for a standard subject-file index 
for use in the advertising business. 

This paper is reprinted by per- 
mission of the author, in whose 
copyrighted bulletin, Voyages & 
Discoveries, it appeared in Febru- 
ary 1953. It has appeared also in 
the April issue of the SLA Finan- 
cial Division Bulletin. 











quirk of Magpie’s Law and all leading 
up to a master equation, like Einstein’s 
B= AP". 


Example 
There is, for example, the equation 
which demonstrates that so long as you 
keep a thing kicking around, you never 
need it. Take the case of the Bounty 
blueprints. We bought these years ago, 
before we discovered by much profane 
experience with models of simpler ships 
that delicate work with miniature parts 
and fragile rigging was not for our 
clumsy fingers, much less for our friable 
patience. So we stashed the plans away 
at the back of a file drawer. Thus 
stashed, they were a complete success; 
we not only didn’t need them; we even 

forgot we owned them. 
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But look! On the very night after we 
had discovered and Heaved out the 
blueprints, we chanced to pick up for 
bedtime reading Nordhoff and Hall’s 
Mutiny on the Bounty. Smacko! We 
wished we had those plans beside us as 
we read. We wished it even harder 
when we went on to the sequel, Men 
Against the Sea, because the plans gave 
the exact construction of the open boat 
in which Captain Bligh made his im- 
mortal voyage across the South Pacific. 
And we wished it most of all when we 
got the notion that the plans in bound 
form would have made a nice thin vol- 
ume to set in our library alongside sev- 
eral other books in the Bounty saga. 

Well, the equation for that is H—N: 
Heave-Ho equals Need. But there are 
numerous other sharp angles of Mag- 
pie’s Law. For example: The intensity 
of your Need for an article is in exact 
proportion to the Heave-Ho you have 
applied to it. If a thing is recoverable 
you want it only mildly. But if it is 
gone forever you burn to have it back, 
like Coleridge’s woman wailing for her 
demon lover. Or again, the swiftness 
with which your need arises after the 
Heave-Ho is directly proportional to 
the length of time you have had a pos- 
session kicking around without needing 
it. 


The Stuffed Owl 


A friend of ours in the country had 
an old, moth-eaten owl he had stuffed 
as a Boy Scout. In a weak moment, he 
allowed Them to Heave it into a bon- 
fire. Before the feathers stopped smell- 
ing, he opened the door to a shooting 
neighbor who had come to help him 
get rid of the crows on his farm. “Get 
your gun,” said the friend, “and bring 
along that old owl —best crow-attrac- 
ter in the world.” 

There are other phenomena, each 
expressible in its own subsidiary equa- 
tion: The acuteness of your need varies 
directly with the previous worthless- 
ness of the article you have let go. But 
also, curiously, with the expense of re- 
placing it. 
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The Cracked Casting 


We once flung into Long Island 
Sound a cracked casting from a water- 
pump assembly. Cracked, it was utterly 
worthless, and if it had been replace- 
able a stock part would have set us 
back $1.67. Alas, it proved to be a dis- 
continued item. However, if we had not 
heaved it, any foundry could have used 
it as a pattern for a rough casting — 
at relatively small expense. Failing this, 
we had to have the whole business 
machined, at a figure we shudder even 
to remember. 

From this and kindred experiences 
we should know that any minute now 
our telephone will ring with a call to 
help somebody on a job that shrieks for 
documented information on the art of 
glassblowing, the once disputed merits 
of the comic strip or the state of tele- 
vision in the year 1938—on each of 
which we tossed out a fat file of data, 
along with quantitatively exact figures 
on the New England textile industry 
and electric trolley transportation. Ac- 
cording to Magpie’s Law, we shall bit- 
terly rue the day we ever gave these 
to the Salvation Army’s waste paper 
squadron. 

We will not trouble you with the 
mathematics of each step in the Unified 
Magpie Theory. They will be pub- 
lished, if there is any justice in the 
world, on the occasion of our honorary 
Doctorate from Harvard. Suffice it to 
say that Magpie’s Law can be stated 
as a master equation for the value of 
Ma, or the Magpie Condition. By a 
strange coincidence, this comes out as 
a warning sign for secretaries, wives or 
—especially—librarians. (“They”) who 
would clean house on you when your 
back is turned: 

LAY.OFF 
MA~ MY. STUFF 


Advertising Magpie-ism 
Happily or unhappily, both the busi- 
ness of advertising and the trade of 
business writing demand a certain de- 
gree of Magpie-ism. For top manage- 
ment expects people in these widely 
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roving pursuits to come up with all the 
answers quicker than a quizz-kid. 

A sales manager we know was asked 
to dictate, without leaving the boss’s 
office, a form of product guarantee that 
would be at once sales-goosing and 
watertight —a combination that would 
have staggered the company’s general 
counsel. 

An advertising manager was once 
dispatched on an hour’s notice to speak 
at a Civic anniversary of a town he had 
never heard of except as the location 
of a spectacular murder. 

An agency vice-president we were 
working with got called to the phone 
to explain why the president of a client 
company couldn’t run a nation-wide 
lottery and still stay out of jail. 

It is no wonder that people in this 
fantastic trade of ours cram their desk 
drawers with clippings, and devil their 
secretaries with “Elsie, remember a cir- 
cular somebody sent us on goldfish as 
premiums?” 

Elsie, of course, may have filed it 
under the name of the now-forgotten 
sender, or under Premiums, Goldfish, 
Fish, Gold, or even Mr. Fleebish’s Fun- 
ny Ideas. Or her boss himself may have 
stuck it away in an envelope obscurely 
labeled Take to Ogunquit. The more 
nearly impossible it is to find, the worse 
they want it. 


Standard Subject-File Index 


What the advertising business needs 
is a standard subject-file index like the 
architects’ A.LA. Standard Filing Sys- 
tem or the librarians’ Dewey Decimal 
System. Then Printers’ Ink and others 
could carry a filing-index number, with 
others, if necessary, for cross-indexing, 
in an upper corner of each article, and 
mailers of file-size data on media or 
markets or products could do likewise. 

Then all you would have to do to 
insure the preservation of wanted in- 
formation in form ready for instant 
reference would be to go through your 
grist of business magazines, turning 
down a lower corner of any article you 
wanted clipped and kept, and perhaps 
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making a pencil tick against the listing 
you wanted it filed under. Elsie could 
do the rest, swiftly and without any 
unfair strain on her ability to read the 
mysteries of your mind. 

The scheme is nothing new, but we 
make a present of the idea to anyone 
who wants to win an advertising award 
for himself, and has the time, intelli- 
gence, energy, background, standing and 
cooperation to do it. 

There are plenty of starting points. 
Printers’ Ink has a decimal system. The 
Association of National Advertisers has 
a letter-and-numeral system. Many 
agencies have systems, each peculiar to 
itself. Even we have a system (based 
originally on the ANA’s) which has 
been adopted by several agencies. Any 
one of these systems, including ours, is apt 
to have got tangled in its own growth 
and to have developed strange excres- 
cences in one direction, with bare spots 
in another. A committee of the Special 
Libraries Association has been working 
on the idea of a consolidated, stand- 
ardized index for advertising and sell- 
ing — presumably also for public rela- 
tions. Our guess is that this will get 
stalled because (1) there are too many 
people who think it couldn’t be done 
and too few who see how it could; (2) 
there is seemingly no one with both 
standing and ability to get behind it 
and push it through. The librarians, who 
are mostly charming gals so competent 
that nobody appreciates them, will get 
left holding an empty bag. And the rest 
of us will go on being frustrated mag- 
pies, and driving Elsie mad. 

But if the ANA, the AAAA, Printers’ 
Ink and others would get together, de- 
termine the thing should be done and 
select a good man with a small staff to 
coordinate the work of the librarians, 
the project could be accomplished in 
six months. 

A good man? There are a dozen top- 
notch executives, now retired and 
champing at the bit for a job big enough 
to challenge them. 

So, Mr. West, Mr. Gamble, Mr. Lar- 
rabee and assorted gents, over to you. 
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A Movable Bookstand 


ELSE L. SCHULZE 


In our library we have a movable 
bookstand which has been an unfailing 
object of interest to visiting librarians. 
It was designed about ten years ago by 
an engineer in our patent department. 
He found it quite inconvenient to use 
the library’s bound volumes of the Of- 
ficial Gazette since the stacks contain- 
ing these volumes are not immediate- 
ly adjacent to a table, nor are the stacks 
equipped with sliding shelves. 





Specially designed bookstand. 


To meet this need, he designed a 
slanting stand which can be moved 
readily to any part of the stacks, and 
fastened on the front flange of the “Art 
Metal” shelving. 


The stand was built in our own ma- 
chine shop and has been a most useful 
part of the library equipment ever 
since. As far as we have been able to 
determine, no bookstand of this kind is 
available from commercial suppliers of 
library equipment. 


Libraries interested in having sim- 
ilar stands made may write for con- 
struction details to: 


Dr. EvseE L. SCHULZE, Librarian 
Technical Libraries 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
Ivorydale, Ohio 
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Thesis in Research 
ERIK BROMBERG* 


Many reference librarians are aware 
that one of the least worked mines of 
information is the M.A. thesis. The use 
of theses in research has been seriously 
hampered by the lack of adequate bibli- 
ographies. This lack of information has 
led at times to a duplication of work 
despite the general requirement for 
“original research.” A check recently 
disclosed that sixteen theses had been 
written on approximately the same fea- 
tures of the Alaska boundary contro- 
versy! 

A number of universities publish lists 
of M.A. and Ph.D. theses, and a regular 
listing of almost all doctoral disserta- 
tions does exist. However, the problem 
of listing and subject-indexing all M.A. 
theses is a considerable one and could 
be contemplated only by a Ford Foun- 
dation or a similar sponsoring agent. 

A compilation of theses in the social 
sciences relating to the Pacific North- 
west was begun in 1948 by the writer. 
Card catalogs were checked in the col- 
leges and universities of the Northwest 
and entries prepared accordingly. Li- 
brarians in British Columbia and Mon- 
tana supplied their entries by mail. 

Ultimately, about one thousand titles 
were analyzed and indexed, and the 
compilation was published in the Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly, July 1949. There 
was sufficient interest shown to warrant 
maintaining the index. Participating li- 
braries supplied additional material cov- 
ering the period 1949-1952, and present 
plans include: (1) continued effort to 
keep the compilation up to date, and 
(2) publication of the bibliography as 
prepared, in forthcoming issues of the 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly. 

The project has met with an extreme- 
ly favorable reception, well worth the 
considerable effort required to prepare 
this compilation. 





* Mr. Bromberg is librarian of the Technical 
Library at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, 
Bremerton, Washington. 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 
1953-1954 


The Nominating Committee presented to the Executive Board the following 
candidates for office, all of whom have accepted the nomination: 


President 
GRETCHEN D. LITTLE 
Technical Library 
Atlas Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


First Vice-President and 
President-Elect 
EDWARD H. FENNER 
Business and Economics Department 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CHESTER M. LEWIS 
New York Times 
New York, New York 


Second Vice-President 
PORTIA CHRISTIAN 
Research Department 
Caldwell, Larkin and Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ISABELLA M. FROST 
Lansing Library Service 
Oakland, California 


Elected Secretary (1954-1956) 
RUTH FINE 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
Executive Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


MARGARET A. FIRTH 
Research Division 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


Treasurer (1954-1956) 
BURTON W. ADKINSON 
Research Department 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


DONALD WASSON 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York, New York 


Directors (1954-1957) 
CONSTANCE A. PFAFF 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SARA M. PRICE 
Port of New York Authority 
New York, New York 


KATHARINE L. KINDER 
Johns-Manville Research Laboratory 
Manville, New Jersey 


ELSE L. SCHULZE 
Technical Library 
Procter and Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Continuing to serve on the Executive 
Board for 1954-1955 will be Mrs. Lucile 
L. Keck, Immediate Past-President, 
Mrs. Eugenia T. Prokop, Mrs. Nell 
Steinmetz, Eugene B. Jackson and 
Clara G. Miller. 








Respectfully submitted: 


Further nominations may be made upon written 

oui : : é RK 
petition of ten voting members in good standing. Donatp T. CLA 
Such petitions, accompanied by written accep- 


Mrs. Marie S. GOFF 








tances of the nominees, must be filed with the PHOEBE F. HAYES 

Executive Secretary of Special Libraries Asso- RuTH NIELANDER 

ciation at Association Headquarters not later than ALMA C. MITCHILL 

three months prior to the Annual Meeting. pm 
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SLA Metals Exhibit at National Metal Congress in Cleveland. 


SLA Metals Exhibit and Program 


Literally “on stage” at the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Public Auditorium, during the Na- 
tional Metal Congress, October 19-23, was the 
well-patronized booth of Special Libraries 
Association. 

The exhibit and _ special program was 
planned by the Metals Division and by the 
Metals Section of the SLA _ Science-Tech- 
nology Division for their fourth annual meet- 
ing, under the direction of Mrs. Miriam 
Landuyt and Mary Frances Pinches who 
served as co-chairmen. 

The booth was located in an easily acces- 
sible section of the stage and featured current 
reference and information services of interest 
to the more than 50,000 visitors attending the 
Congress. It was the most elaborate and ex- 
tensive SLA presentation of its kind. 

Alice Paulin, the booth chairman, reports 
that the compact working library was taxed 
beyond its capacity from the very opening of 
the Congress. There were many inquiries on 
how to start a company library and on the 
nature of the library reference service ren- 
dered. Give-away material was in great de- 
mand and included reprints, bibliographies, 
booklists and pamphlets. A complete list of 
this material is available on request and may 
be obtained from Miss Alice Paulin, American 
Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

The program was planned for the interest 
not only of librarians but also for members 
of participating societies. Approximately 250 
people attended the three-day sessions, in- 
cluding a number of international editors and 
more than one hundred technical and profes- 
sional non-members. 
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Papers 


Papers presented included: 

Modern Methods for Joining Metals. Dr. P. T. 
Stroup, chief of the Process Metallurgy Di- 
vision, Aluminum Research Laboratories. 
Abstracting and Indexing Sources for Litera- 
ture on Metals and Metal Fabrication. Ellis 
Mount, research associate, Research Informa- 
tion Service, John Crerar Library. 

Services Available from Large _ Libraries. 
Esther M. Schlundt, professor and head, Read- 
ers Division, Purdue University Libraries. 
Materials for Use at Elevated Temperatures. 
Dr. W. J. Harris, Jr., executive secretary, 
Minerals and Metals Advisory Board, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Metallic Materials for Nuclear Reactors. Dr. 
Frank G. Foote, director, Metallurgical Divi- 
sion, Argonne National Laboratory. 

Method for Improvement of Reading Speed 
and Efficiency. Harold Johnson, director, 
Reading Improvement Laboratory, Case In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Operations Research as an Aid to Industry. 
Dr. C. West Churchman, director, Operations 
Research Group, Engineering Administration 
Dept., Case Institute of Technology. 
Techniques in Report Writing. Dr. Robert 
Lefevre Shurter, professor of English and 
director, Division of Humanities and Social 
Studies, Case Institute of Technology. 
Taking the Mystery Out of Machine Tools. 
Warner Seely, vice-president of Public Rela- 
tions, Warner and Swasey Company. 

Not all of the papers are available for pub- 
lication or distribution at this time. Sum- 
maries and abstracts as well as original papers 
will be published when and where possible. 
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Foreign Correspondence 

The speakers and the topics scheduled for 
discussion impressed international as well as 
local editors. In the foreign correspondence 
received, was a request from France. R. 
Fieury of Société Nationale D’Etudes Con- 
struction de Moteurs D Aviation writes: 
“Nous vous serions obligés de nous indiquer 
si nous pouvons avoir par courtoisie, en 
qualité de membre de 1’ASM, trois preprints 
du congrés de la: Services Available from 
Large Libraries, Improvement of Reading 
Speed and Efficiency, Techniques in Report 
Writing . . .” 

Dr. Elze of Metall asks “. . . . Ist es Ihenen 
moglich, uns einem Tagungsbericht mit aus- 
zugsweiser Wiedergabl der Vortrage zu iber- 
lassen?” ... 

John Hooper, editor of Sheet Metal Indus- 
tries, states, “From the program it appears 
that this meeting might well be of great in- 
terest to metal-using industries . . . could you 
let me have more detailed information con- 
cerning the proceedings . . . are lectures read 

. are they subsequently published . . .”. 

F. B. Roberts of Engineering (London) 
and a member of the Council of ASLIB ex- 
pressed sincere interest on behalf of the 
Council and also requested papers. 


Cleveland Chapter Host 


The Cleveland Chapter planned a most en- 
joyable and informative evening for sixty 
guests. Dinner was served in the Mather 
Room of the Hotel Allerton. Small gift pack- 
ages were set at each place and included ear- 
rings from the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, lighters from American Steel and Wire 
Company, and lapel pins of “Reddy Kilowatt” 
from the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. 

Speaker of the evening was Harold Johnson, 
director of the Reading Improvement Labora- 
tory at Case Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Johnson presented an interesting demonstra- 
tion. Each guest was requested to participate 
by testing and grading his own ability to read 
and to remember efficiently. 

Approximately thirty guests, including libra- 
rians and non-members of Special Libraries 
Association, were invited to tour the labora- 
tories and to view automatic methods of handl- 
ing information at Battelle Memorial Institute 
in Columbus. Dr. Iver Igelsrud, director of 
technical information, served as host and 
guide. 

The final meeting was held at Warner and 
Swasey Company. Mr. Warner Seely, vice- 
president of Public Relations and Mrs. Claire 
Ferguson, librarian, conducted an _ informal 
discussion and tour in which definitions of the 
area covered by machine tools and their im- 
pact on our daily lives were reviewed. 
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The success of this Fall Meeting in con- 
junction with the American Society for Metals 
was the result of the cooperative efforts of all 
SLA members working and joining with other 
professional organizations to advance and fur- 
ther their common purpose. 

PHYLLIS WHALEN 
Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 





ASM-SLA CLASSIFICATION 


The widespread acceptance of the 
ASM-SLA metallurgical literature clas- 
sification, established in 1950 by a joint 
committee of the American Society for 
Metals and the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, is indicated by recent reports of 
its growing use in this country as well 
as abroad. 


On a visit to the United States in 
September, Professor Antonio Scortecci, 
research director of Finsider (holding 
company for Italian Steel Works) and 
chairman of the Bibliographic Commit- 
tee of the Italian Association of Metal- 
lurgy, reported that the classification is 
being adopted as a standard system by 
the Italian Association of Metallurgy. 
This Association is planning to provide 
a service for its members whereby liter- 
ature references will be reproduced on 
cards headed by ASM-SLA code sym- 
bols; these will be multigraphed and 
circulated gratis to members. 


The classification has also been adopt- 
ed by the British Iron and Steel Re- 
search Association for use in conjunc- 
tion with its extensive information ser- 
vice. Selection of the ASM-SLA meth- 
od was made by both BISRA and the 
Italian Association of Metallurgy only 
after careful study of other available 
systems. The reasons for the choice of 
this system by BISRA were outlined 
in a paper presented by P. E. Colinese, 
assistant information officer, before the 
annual fall meeting of Aslib (Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux) in Great Britain. 


Sale of the punched cards used in 
conjunction with the classification sys- 
tem has now passed the one million 
mark, according to reports received from 
the card manufacturer. Shipments have 
been sent to purchasers in France, Nor- 
way, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tralia and Japan. 


Cards are available from the distrib- 
utor, Lee F. Kollie Associates, Inc., 236 
North Clark Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Chapter Highlights 


Colorado 


The appointment of Phoebe F. Hayes, li- 
brarian of the National Farmers Union, Den- 
ver, as chapter president was announced last 
month. Miss Hayes replaces Rosemary Mc- 
Clure whose resignation was accepted with 
regret by the Chapter’s Executive Board. 

Mrs. Geneva Owens of the Air Force Tech- 
nical Library, U. S. Air Force Finance Center 
was appointed as secretary, the office previous- 
ly filled by Miss Hayes. 

A special program, “From Pastepot to 
Plastics”, offered a panel of speakers on book 
repairing September 4. Those taking part 
included: Wesley Dieter, Dieter Bookbinding 
Company, Mrs. Dottie Whitman, former head, 
Repair Department, Denver Public Library, 
and Louis Schultheiss, circulation librarian, 
Mary Reed Library, University of Denver. 
Rosemary McClure served as chairman of the 
program. 


* * * 


Heart-of-America 


The November issue of the Newsletter in- 
cludes the following reports, on the annual 
meetings of the Missouri Library Association 
and the Special Libraries Division of the 
Kansas Library Association. 

“The October meeting, a joint meeting 
with the St. Louis Chapter, was held on Sat- 
urday morning, October 3rd, during the Mis- 
souri Library Association convention. The 
speakers for the meeting, which was held at 
Linda Hall, were Mr. Ed Ramsey of Midwest 
Research Institute, and Mr. Joseph Shipman 
of Linda Hall. Mr. Shipman spoke about 
the Library’s building plans, and the hopes 
that construction will soon be underway. Mr. 
Ramsey discussed the nature and function of 
MRI, giving an informative account of the 
variety and bases of its research projects. 

“The SLA meeting adjourned to join the 
ACRL meeting held on the University of 
Kansas City campus at 11:00. Because our 
own chapter has a good deal of interest in the 
new ACRL chapter’s meeting and plans for 
the coming year, the report of this meeting 
is given below. This report has been pre- 
pared for use by Mr. LaBudde of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City: 

“The Missouri chapter of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries had its first 
meeting as a part of the Fifty-third Annual 
Conference of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion held in Kansas City. At 11:30, Saturday 
morning, October 3, some twenty-five members 
of the Kansas City and St. Louis chapters of 
Special Libraries Association joined with 
forty-eight members of the College and Uni- 
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versity Division of MLA in the Lounge of the 
Administration Building of the University of 
Kansas City to hear Arthur Hamlin, execu- 
tive secretary of ACRL. 

“Before hearing Mr. Hamlin, the group was 
told how the chapter came into being by 
Kenneth J. LaBudde, Director of Libraries, 
University of Kansas City. As_ secretary- 
treasurer of the College and University Di- 
vision he was asked to present the division’s 
petition to be able to form a Missouri chapter 
before the executive board of ACRL at its 
meeting in Los Angeles. The petition was 
recognized and the privilege was granted. 

“Mr. Hamlin spoke on the relations of local 
chapters of ACRL with the national organiza- 
tion. He explained that it was not necessary 
to be a member of ACRL to be a member of 
a local chapter although it was hoped that 
non-members might become interested in join- 
ing ACRL. ACRL requires only that a local 
chapter meet once a year; it is up to the chap- 
ter whether it has a constitution, officers, and 
dues, although the general feeling is that local 
chapters would do well to conserve their ener- 
gies for activities rather than to expend them 
upon formalities of organization. He _ sug- 
gested several activities in which a chapter 
might work toward the strengthening of pro- 
fessional standards. 

“Since this was the first meeting of the 
chapter which had no organization as _ yet, 
Mr. Hamlin’s talk was followed by a general 
discussion in which certain opinions expressed 
appeared to be held generally by those as- 
sembled. The group is not interested in an 
elaborate organization but prefers to function 
within the present organization of the College 
and University Division expanded to include 
members of reference libraries, both special 
and public interested in ACRL activities. 
Plans for informal liaison were worked out for 
mutual assistance between the college group 
and the reference group in several bibliogra- 
phic projects now underway. These are the 
check-list of special collections in Missouri 
libraries, a project of the college group; a re- 
vision of the union-list of serials in the Kansas 
City area being done by the Kansas City 
chapter of SLA; and the revising of the direc- 
tories of special libraries in St. Louis and 
Kansas City areas by the respective chapters. 
These activities, along with the annual com- 
pleting of ACRL statistics, were 

“Before adjournment the group expressed 
its wish to have certain questions of organiza- 
tion presented before the executive board of 
MLA. If the present College and University 
Division with expanded membership from ref- 
erence libraries, both special and public, can 
be recognized as an expanded division, then 
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a change in name was thought desirable. Two 
names were proposed from the floor: Missouri 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
and College and Reference Division. The 
consensus of the group was that dues of fifty 
cents a year, collected by the division, were 
desirable .. .’ 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES DIVISION 

OF THE 

KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

(A report by James L. Wood) 

‘The Special Libraries Division of the Kan- 
sas Library Association held its second annual 
meeting on October 9, 1953 at Hays, Kansas. 
Delegates from special libraries in Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Topeka, Wichita and Hays 
attended. Miss Hazel Anderson, Chairman 
of the Division and Law Librarian at the 
University presided. After the 
transaction of the Division’s formal business 
a member from each library represented spoke 
briefly of the nature and scope of his library. 
Many common problems were brought to light 
and discussed. During the general discussion 
period the question of the Special Libraries 
Division of KLA and Heart-of-America Chap- 
ter relationship arose. Since some of the 
delegates that were present belong to both 
associations and the staffs of the libraries that 
were represented contain members of both 
groups, it was decided that cooperation and 
non-duplication of effort would be the guide. 
The Chair pointed out that basically the 
Special Libraries Division of KLA was or- 
ganized to give the special librarians attending 
KLA a place to meet on a common ground. 
There was no intention of replacing or com- 
peting with the Special Libraries Association. 
After some further discussion and election of 
officers for the coming year the meeting was 
concluded. Post-meeting conversation between 
the new Chairman, James Wood and various 
members of the Division indicated interest in 
a joint meeting of KLA’s SLD and SLA in 
the not too distant future.’ 

* * * 

Louisiana 
of Records Management was 
Anna May Connelly, records 
management consultant and director of the 
New Orleans School of Filing, at the October 
meeting of the Chapter in New Orleans. 

The Area Development Conference held 
under the joint sponsorship of Louisiana State 
University and the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry included a 
discussion of business libraries and sources 
of business information. Joe Horan, librarian 
of the Department of Commerce and Industry, 
was in charge of the arrangements. An exhibit 
was planned by the Library Promotion Com- 
mittee under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy 
B. Skau. The Conference was attended by 
company officials, state and local government 


of Kansas, 


Techniques 
discussed by 
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officers, and others interested in the industrial 
development of the state. 
* * * 


New Jersey 
An “Education Clinic” featuring the use of 

the SLA visual presentation, Our Library, as 
the newest way to tell the library story, was 
scheduled during October and November for 
a series of four meetings. Chairman of the 
Education Clinic Committee was Katharine 
L. Kinder, of the Johns-Manville Research 
Center Library. The Clinic was open to SLA 
members, their guests, and all librarians in- 
terested in library development and promo- 
tion, and in the study of the visual aid and 
practice in using it. There was a registration 
fee of two dollars for the four sessions. 

* * * 


New York 


James P. Warburg, the well-known financier, 
economist and author, was the guest speaker 
at the October meeting of the Chapter. Mr. 
Warburg discussed his latest book, “Germany 
—Key to Peace.” The program was arranged 
by Chairman Harold L. Roth of the Acquisi- 
tions Department, New York Public Library. 

Sample copies of the New York Chapter’s 
Duplicate Exchange List are available on re- 
quest from James Katsaros, chairman of the 
Duplicate Exchange Committee, New York 
Public Library, Municipal Archives and Rec- 
ords Center, 238 William Street, New York 
38. The List is published four times a year. 
Annual subscription. for this service is two 
dollars. This extensive listing makes possible 
the acquisition of many worthwhile publica- 
tions and reference tools for the price of the 
shipping charge. Datelines are listed in the 
October issue of the New York Chapter News, 
currently edited by Rosemary R. Demarest, 
librarian, Price Waterhouse & Co. 

* * * 


Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Council of Special Libra- 
ries opened the current year with a dinner 
honoring three of its members: Loise Keller, 
Helen Mar Rankin and Gretchen Little. 

Loise Keller and Helen Mar Rankin were 
elected to honorary membership in Special 
Libraries Association at the Forty-fourth An- 
nual Convention in Toronto, June 1953. Both 
were charter members of the Philadelphia 
group when it was organized in 1909, and 
they have been active in various offices, carry- 
ing out their assignments with the utmost 
efficiency, enthusiasm and fairness to all con- 
cerned. 

The Philadelphia maintains the Helen Mar 
Fund for its publications in token of its deep 
appreciation to Helen Rankin for twenty-five 
years of service as secretary. 

We are happy to report that Miss Keller is 
still on the board of the Philadelphia group. 
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Philadelphia is proud to have Gretchen 
Little as the SLA President-Elect for 1954. 
Miss Little has been active not only in the 
general council organization but also in the lo- 
cal and Association Science-Technology units. 

The Philadelphia Council of Special Libra- 
ries pays tribute to these outstanding person- 
alities. 

MARGERY A. PASSMORE. 
* * * 


Pittsburgh 

The Education Committee of the SLA Pitts- 
burgh Chapter scheduled a series of five Wed- 
nesday evening lectures on “Human Relations 
in the Special Library Field.” The full pro- 
gram included: 

Supervising Yourself and Others, Warren L. 
Ganong, managing consultant, Methods Engi- 
neering Council; Selective Employment, Ada- 
line Bernstein, assistant to the director, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh; Training, Richard 
F. Dean, supervisor of employee relations and 
training, Rockwell Manufacturing Company; 
Promotion and Upgrading of Personnel, Albert 
J. Hood, assistant vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank; Selling the Library to Manage- 
ment and Company Personnel F. Rhodes 
Henderer, assistant to the director of public 
relations, U. S. Steel Corporation. 

The format of the Bulletin has been com- 
pletely redesigned. The editorial staff of 
three is headed by Margaret S. Sullivan. 


* * * 


Puget Sound 

The November issue of The Specialist, Bul- 
letin of the SLA Puget Sound Chapter, lists 
the program of the first regional meeting of 
the Medical Library Association in the Pacific 
Northwest. The meeting was held in Seattle 
on October 10. The program included a paper 
on the “Building Plans for the University of 
Oregon Dental School Library”, given by its 
librarian, Thomas H. Cahalan, member of the 
SLA Puget Sound Chapter. 


* *x *x 


Southern California 

“Information Retrieval” is the theme of 
this year’s activities in the Southern California 
Chapter of SLA. The Chapter’s first meeting 
was held, October 9. The subject of co- 
ordinate indexing was discussed by a panel 
of speakers including Myra Grenier, librarian, 
Aerojet General Corporation, Azusa; Mar- 
guerite Saeger, head, Bibliographic Control 
Section, U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Pasadena; and Elizabeth Walkey, librarian, 
Consolidated Engineering Corporation, Pasa- 
dena. Frank Long, North American Aviation, 
Incorporated, Downey, and president of the 
Chapter, served as moderator. Papers pre- 
sented at this meeting have been published 
in the November issue of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter Bulletin, edited by Albert P. 
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Bradley of the Atomic Energy Research Li- 
brary, North American Aviation, Inc. 

The November meeting was sponsored by 
the Science-Technology group and presented 
Roy H. Chapman, head of the Photo Duplica- 
tion Department, Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C., who 
discussed ASTIA’s activities in the field of 
reproduction and duplication. Margaret R. 
Anderson, librarian at Rand was chairman, 
and John Dobbins, research engineer, North 
American, Inc., Inglewood, was moderator of 
the panel discussion on reproduction methods 
and machines for library use. 


* * * 


Washington, D. C. 

Bernard M. Fry, president of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chapter, provided the “cover fea- 
ture” for the September issue of Chapter 
Notes. His remarks, addressed to the Chap- 
ter membership, appear under the heading 
as follows: 

NEW FRONTIERS FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 

“There are many evidences of a new stirring 
of professional interest among special libra- 
rians which stems from a_ widespread re- 
examination of the true nature and usefulness 
of library work. 

“The Public Relations Clinic recently spon- 
sored by SLA arose out of the recognition of 
the need for a new perspective. The main 
achievement of the Clinic was to shape up 
some fundamental working concepts which 
would restate the values of a library to man- 
agement. One concrete result was the de- 
velopment of materials on which a real, co- 
ordinated professional activities program can 
be based in the future. 

“The dynamism and vitality of librarian- 
ship in the future will depend in large measure 
upon the discovery and development of new 
frontiers. New frontiers are found not only 
in new areas of work, in electronic gadgets, 
and in new systems and methods. The frontier 
is also present in the rediscovery of old truths 
and their application to new materials. 

“Let us individually and collectively search 
out and develop the new frontiers of special 
librarianship. It is good to feel that we be- 
long to a vital profession and participate in a 
vital activity in which the recorded past be- 
comes the prologue for solving future prob- 
lems.” 

* * * 


Western New York 

A program featuring “Our Library—9 Pub- 
lic Relations Tool” was presented jointly with 
the New York Chapter at the New York Li- 
brary Association Conference in Albany, Oc- 
tober 24. Robert Kingery of the New York 
Public Library presided at the program which 
included presentations by Elizabeth Ferguson 
and Mrs. Lena Ruppert. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FUND RECEIPTS 
Nov. 1, 1952-Nov. 1, 1953 


Baltimore Chapter $ 25.00 
Illinois Chapter 
in memory of Madge C. Preble 105.00 
R. C. Preble 
in memory of Madge C. Preble 100.00 
New Jersey Chapter 100.00 
Pittsburgh Chapter 25.00 
Southern California Chapter 100.00 
Washington Chapter 
in memory of Adelaide R. Hasse 150.00 
Social Science Division 
honoring Rebecca Rankin 25.00 
$ 630.00 
Individual members of SLA $1,462.00 
TOTAL $2,092.00 


You can readily see that a great 
many of our members have con- 
tributed generously to the fund. 
May | take this opportunity , to 
thank each and every one of you 
for your donation. | am deeply 
grateful for your interest and for 
your cooperation. 

We are still a long way from 
our goal of $5000, however. If you 
have forgotten or neglected to 
send in your dollar, please don’t 
think that it is too late. SEND 
YOUR MONEY TO HEADQUAR- 
TERS. Thank you. 

Rost Boors. Chairman 
Student Loan Fund 











Beta Phi Mu 


The members of Beta Phi Mu, the graduate 
library science honorary fraternity, wish to 
offer membership in the fraternity to all grad- 
uates of accredited library schools who meet 
the scholastic requirements for admission. 
These include: (1) yraduation from a fifth- 
year professional library science degree course 
which at the time of graduation was accredit- 
ed by the American Library Association, and 
(2) a scholastic average of not less than B 
plus, or the equivalent, in the courses offered 
for the professional library science degree. 

Candidates eligible for admission and inter- 
ested in election to membership in the fra- 
ternity should write to Harold Lancour, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Beta Phi Mu, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
The name of the library school and the date 
when the degree was received should be noted. 
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NSF Library Grants 


The National Science Foundation has an- 
nounced the following grants for library pur- 
poses: 

(1) To R. L. ZEMER, chief of the Science 
Division, Library of Congress. A grant of 
$29,500 to set up and operate a center for 
recording, reporting, duplicating and distribut- 
ing translations of scientific literature. 

(2) To RALPH R. SHAW, librarian, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Graduate School. 
The sum of $20,700 for an investigation of 
the effectiveness of information sources avail- 
able to American scientists. : 

(3) To DWIGHT E. GRAY, chief of the 
Technical Information Division, Library of 
Congress. An award of $4,000 for a study of 
“Publications Stemming from Defense-Related 
Technical Reports.” 


Library Schools Publications 

The Newsletter and the Report(s) of Meet- 
ing(s) of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools are issued in February and July, 
and may be secured at an annual subscription 
rate of $1.50 each through Mrs. Virginia Lacy 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Directory of the Association of American 
Library Schools, 1953 is available at $2.00 
from the editor, Raymond H. Shove, Division 
of Library Instruction, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Pi Reference Annual 

The first annual reference book, a 520-page 
work, published recently by Printers’ Ink, 
contains the answers to many of the questions 
asked by people in all branches of advertising. 
The Advertisers’ Annual—1954, includes spe- 
cial indexes and compilations. The volume 
contains also new and exclusive studies de- 
signed for use as working tools of the adver- 
tising business. 

General information, basic statistics and 
special reference material covering various 
aspects of the advertising business are readily 
accessible through use of the comprehensive 
index. 


Coordinate Indexing 

The first volume in a new series of publica- 
tions has been announced by Documentation 
Incorporated. Studies in Coordinate Indexing 
includes ten papers giving an analysis and 
evaluation of various information § systems, 
and describing the structure and application 
of coordinate indexing. The volume is avail- 
able at $3. from Documentation Incorporated, 
2521 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
Di. 
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AIM Urges Better Use of Business Libraries 


Reference Tools for Management 


The American Institute of Manage- 
ment, New York, urges top executive to 
make greater use of their company li- 
braries. The organization has issued a 
special bulletin to its 12,000 members 
which bears the title Reference Tools 
for Management. It includes a recom- 
mended list of manuals, directories and 
other publications of recognized refer- 
ence value. 


The report notes that a chemist will 
spend fully as much time in the library 
as in the laboratory when solving a dif- 
ficult problem. The same is characteris- 
tic of the engineer, economist or scien- 
tist. However, when the executive is 
faced with a problem, he rarely thinks 
of enlisting the aid of the many invalu- 
able standard reference works that are 
available. 


Businessmen do not seem to have ac- 
quired the habit of studying the litera- 
ture when a problem is to be solved. 
There seems to be a definite current of 
thought that anything beyond the facts 
of the case is academic and not perti- 
nent to the subject in hand. There is 
a widespread feeling that management 
functions cannot be put into a book in 
the same manner as scientific functions. 
Yet any businessman who is not aware 
of the reference tools at his disposal is 
not making use of all the aid he can 
call on in his own work. 


In order to do this, he must be fa- 
miliar with at least the most basic vol- 
umes; he must appreciate the power of 
the library to aid him, and must see to 
it that he has a well-rounded library 
suitable for all departments rather than 
just the technical ones, either in his own 
company or at his ready disposal. 


To help members build a really effec- 
tive library, the AIM report lists twen- 
ty-two reference works and publications 
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which it believes would be on every 
company’s bookshelves. Among those 
listed are: Moody’s Manual of Invest- 
ments; Poor’s Register of Directors and 
Executives; Standard and Poor’s Indus- 
try Surveys; The Industrial Arts Index; 
Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers; The New York Times Index; 
The Standard Advertising Register; and 
also various encyclopediae. 


Especially valuable to executives, the 
report advises, are the directories pub- 
lished by the A. N. Marquis Company, 
Chicago, including Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, and Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry. The latter, it declares, is “the 
most complete reference book of top 
businessmen in the country. It lists all 
the leading business concerns and gives 
the biographies of all their officers. By 
simply referring to the company name, 
it is a simple matter to determine who 
its executives are and what they have 
done.” 


Another Marquis book—Who’s Who 
and What—is cited for its thorough 
listing of experts in every possible field, 
arranged in alphabetical order and giv- 
ing the experience, position and address 
of each specialist. 


The AIM report also lists the major 
government publications which are con- 
sidered basic in the field of business 
reference. These include Bureau of Cen- 
sus Information, the Survey of Current 
Business issued by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Com- 
merce; Summaries of Tarifi Informa- 
tion, and the indexes and statistical re- 
ports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Copies of the report are available on 
request from the American Institute 
of Management, 125 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 
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SLA Authors in Print 


“The Chemical Librarian in Industry”, a 
paper by Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, librarian of 
Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
was published in the October issue of the 
Journal of Chemical Education. The paper 
was presented before the Division of Chem- 
ical Literature at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Boston, April, 1951. 


* * * 


The October 1953 issue of Library Trends, 
edited by Maurice F. Tauber, features Current 
Trends in Cataloging and Classification. The 
issue includes articles by three SLA members. 
Mrs. Violet Abbott Cabeen, chief of the 
Acquisition Unit of the United Nations Li- 
brary, is a co-author of “Organization of 
Serials and Documents;” Carlyle J. Frarey, 
assistant librarian of the Duke University Li- 
brary, is the contributor of “Developments in 
Subject Cataloging;” and Felix Reichmann, 
assistant director of the Cornell University 
Library, discusses “Costs of Cataloging.” 


*x * * 


William H. Carlson, director of libraries at 
Oregon State College, is the author of “His- 
tory and Present Status of the Centralization 
of the Libraries of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education.” The article appeared 
in the October 1953 issue of College and 
Research Libraries. 


* * * 


“Create Your Own Job” is the title of an 
article written by Margaret Peck Fuller, libra- 
rian of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
It appeared in the October 1953 issue of The 
Wheaton Alumnae Quarterly (Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Massachcsetts. ) 


* * * 


Harry C. Bauer, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 
is the author of an article, “Information 
Wanted”, in the September 15 issue of Library 
Journal. Dr. Bauer discusses the use of the 
library reference collection in a college. 


* * * 


Supplement 


The 1953 Supplement to The Columbia En- 
cyclopedia, Second Edition (1950), is avail- 
able from the Columbia University Press for 
two dollars. The 24-page Supplement brings 
the Encyclopedia to date. A gummed tape 
makes it easy to insert the Supplement in the 
bound volume. The price of The Columbia 
Encyclopedia with bound-in Supplement is 
$35. 
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Hawaiiana 

Current Hawaiiana, the quarterly bibliogra- 
phy issued by the Hawaii Library Association 
through the cooperation of the University of 
Hawaii, is offered free to librarians interested 
in such information now being published in 
the Territory of Hawaii and elsewhere. 

The list is compiled from many sources and 
contains only what has actually been issued. 
Material includes books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
serials and periodical analytics for items ap- 
pearing in out of Territory publications. 

Suggestions and additions are welcomed. 
Further information and sample issues may 
be obtained by writing to the Publication 
Committee Chairman, Miss Janet E. Bell, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 

* * * 
NMA Proceedings 

The Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the National Microfilm Association, 
now available, includes the following papers 
presented in New York, March 19-20, 1953: 
A Program for Microfilming Municipal Rec- 
ords, by Lewis Orgel; Three Billion Records 
on Microfilm, by C. L. Dunnigan; Hospital 
Records and the Weapons of Compression in 
the Battle tor “iling Space, by Lt. Charles A. 
Carroll; Micre*Ilming in General Motors, by 
George W. Bourke; The Use of 70 Mm Micro- 
film in Safeguarding Engineering Drawings, 
by R. H. Darling; Some Factors Influencing 
the Quality of Microfilm Images, by R. Gil- 
liam Rudd. 

Eugene B. Power, president of the NMA 
gives a brief history of the work and objectives 
of the Association. 

Copies of the Proceedings may be obtained 
from the National Microfilm Association, 19 
Lafayette Avenue, Hingham, Massachusetts. 

* * * 
Engineering Periodicals 

A Recommended List of Basic Periodicals 
in Engineering and the Engineering Sciences, 
prepared by the ACRL Pure and Applied 
Science Section under the chairmanship of 
William H. Hyde, has been issued as ACRL 
Monograph No. 9 and is available at 75 cents 
per copy from ACRL Monographs, University 
of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, Chicago, Illinois. 





New England Conference 

The Boston and Connecticut Valley Chap- 
ters were sponsors for a meeting at the 
recent New England Library Association Con- 
ference. Use of the visual aid, Our Library, 
was demonstrated to an audience of approxi- 
mately sixty by Katharine L. Kinder of the 
Johns-Manville Research Center. College and 
public, as well as special librarians, ex- 
pressed an active interest in this new public 
relations medium. 
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Are You Professional ? 


“Love Notes,” the monthly publica- 
tion of the University of Nebraska Li- 
brary Staff Association, Love Memorial 
Library, Lincoln, Nebraska, includes in 
its October issue some thought-provok- 
ing commentary by FRANK A. LUNDy, 
director of the University libraries. An 
abridgement of the original article ap- 
pears here. 


OUR PROFESSIONAL STATUS may 

depend upon a personal point of 
view—your own! Dean Roscoe Pound, 
a great Nebraskan, has said: “By a pro- 
fession we have meant (until the rise 
of the professional athlete obscured our 
ideas) a group of men pursuing a com- 
mon calling as a learned art and as a 
public service — nonetheless, a public 
service because it may incidentally be 
a means of livelihood.” 


As attributes of a profession, we note: 


(1) the possession of a distinctive body 
of special knowledge and a su- 
perior skill in its use, held in com- 
mon by its members, under the 
compulsion of a sense of high per- 
sonal responsibility; 


(2) recognition of its obligation to ex- 
tend this body of knowledge by re- 
search and scientific observation 
of practice, with sharing of results; 


(3) the motivation of social duty and 
honorable service, preferred above 
personal gain; 


(4) established means for the ade- 
quate education of its novitiates; 


(5) standards of qualifications based 
upon training and competency, 
character and ethical perception 
and conduct; 


(6) group organization with national 
standing, concerned with public 
interest. 


A year ago the Professional Affairs 
Committee of the Staff Association in- 
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itiated a series of meetings devoted to 
professional concepts and problems. 
One of these meetings was devoted spe- 
cifically to the professional aspects of 
librarianship, that is to professionalism. 
At first a few members of the group 
were indifferent and apparently unin- 
formed on the subject. The heat of the 
discussion, however, swept away all in- 
difference. 


If doctors, lawyers, engineers, social 
workers, accountants and dentists, to 
mention only a few, are professional 
men and women, are librarians likewise 
professional? Is librarianship a_ profes- 
sion? Is all librarianship professional? 
Is university librarianship, in particular, 
professional? Is librarianship the strong- 
er, professionally, because of your par- 
ticipation? 


The discussion can be rooted in the 
six aspects or attributes of a profession 
noted above. In librarianship there is a 
distinctive body of special knowledge. 
The library schools, nearly all of which 
are now connected with good colleges 
or universities, work hard to develop in 
their students a superior skill in the use 
of this special knowledge. Do you ap- 
ply this special knowledge under the 
compulsion of a sense of high personal 
responsibility? This, I believe, is a 
question of personal point of view. 


Is there a common recognition of an 
obligation to extend this body of knowl- 
edge by research and scientific observa- 
tion of practice? At the University of 
Nebraska we continually experiment 
with our services and facilities. This is 
probably one of the most experimental 
university libraries in the United States. 
As for sharing results, a good list of 
publications has come out of these ex- 
periments and three more are at this 
moment in the hands of the editors and 
have been accepted for publication. 


Is there a motivation of social duty 
and honorable service? The university 
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library is a service organization. It 
does not exist to serve its own ends, but 
rather to implement the purpose of the 
colleges and schools within the uni- 
versity. All of our activities are design- 
ed to further the program of teaching 
and research. No one believes, of course, 
that personal gain should be sacrificed. 


Those who have devoted from one to 
four years of hard work to graduate 
study in librarianship and closely re- 
lated fields and who have progressed 
through our own orientation and in- 
service training program are not in 
doubt over the established means for 
an adequate education of the novitiates. 
That is not to say, of course, that the 
program could not be improved. Our 
library schools are nationally accredit- 
ed. Our own minimum requirements are 
well understood by all librarians at the 
University of Nebraska. Competency is 
a quality we measure continually. Char- 
acter, ethical perception and conduct 
are personal matters, but of the utmost 
importance to group activity, partici- 
pation and advancement. 


Librarians are concerned with the 
public interest, though the constituen- 
cies vary from one location to another 
and from one type of library to another. 
Librarians are very active in state and 


national legislative chambers, and also 


in city councils, faculty senates, and 


corporate boards. Group interests are 
well organized: witness the American 
Library Association, the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, the 
Special Libraries Association, and 
many others. Their publications are of 
world-wide interest. How many of these 
do you regularly see and read: Library 
Journal; College and Research Libra- 
ries; Library Quarterly; Bulletin of the 
American Library Association; Special 
Libraries; Bulletin of the Law Library 
Association; Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association; and others that 
could be added? 

Concerning librarianship as a pro- 
fession, however, there are some basic 
questions that have not been resolved. 
One of these concerns membership in 
the profession. Who is a librarian? In 
order to practice law or medicine, one 
must complete a difficult and prescribed 
training program and through examina- 
tion be licensed by a state board of 
examiners. Will professional librarian- 
ship one of these days carefully define 
its membership by such means? Mem- 
bership will then decrease, of course, 
but will local, state, and national in- 
fluence and prestige grow sufficiently 
to counterbalance the loss of numbers? 


Oe a a cea 





Social Work Education Workshop 


The National Council on Social Work Education and the Social Welfare 
Section of the SLA Social Science Division are joint sponsors of a series of 
workshop meetings to be held January 28-30, 1954 at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. The program will cover the “Basic Content and 
Evolving Curricula in Social Work Education — implications for Class and 
Field Teaching and for Practice.” 


A workshop is scheduled on the “Use of the Library in Professional 
Education and Practice”, and will be held in three sessions. Discussion will 
include methods and procedures of analysis and classification of materials, 
changing concepts and their effect on terminology in social work, current 
problems in the use of the library, and the library as a research tool. 


Workshop reservation cards and hotel reservation cards should be 
secured from the Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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In Memoriam 
Frances Elmore Cady — 1876-1953 


Occasionally there flashes across the horizon of an association a personality 
whose contribution brings new and greater ideas for usefulness and keeps every- 
one so occupied that one forgets the source responsible. And then suddenly that 
person is gone. Such a one was Frank Cady who passed away November 3, 1953. 


He came into our Association almost accidentally, yet we know it must have 
been part of a plan. While attending a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society in 1923, his path crossed that of a Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey Vice President, who introduced him to our own Alma Mitchill and Public 
Service’s library. The term “Special Librarian” mystified him but what he saw 
there made him coin the phrase “Goddess of Information” for “Special Librarian.” 

From that point on his association with SLA is a matter of record. He was 
the first chairman of the Technology Group (now the Science and Technology 
Division) organized by G. W. Lee, and served two terms. During this time he 
encouraged the informal organization of several sections, and the publication of 
numerous bibliographical bulletins. This was followed by three terms as President 
ending in 1929, during which period he managed to inaugurate three specific 
activities, all of which became largely responsible for SLA’s development into pro- 
fessional stature as an association: 1) establishment of a headquarters office with 
paid office assistance; 2) legal incorporation of the Association; and 3) provision 
for Institutional memberships. 

Now that these are so completely taken for granted, it is amazing and 
amusing to recall that two of these were matters of considerable and heated dis- 
cussion at the time, and that it was a tremendous triumph when finally agreed 
upon by all concerned. He also encouraged a broader program of SLA publications 
and of advertising as devices for professional recognition and potential income. 

Mr. Cady was a scientist by profession and came into the special library field 
primarily because of its close association with the scientific world, and because 
the scientific library at the Nela Park plant of General Electric Company was housed 
in the physics laboratory, where he was chief physicist. 

He had had a real career in physics before “meeting up” with SLA. Armed with 
his B.S. from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1901 and two more years 
of post graduate work there, he took a position with the Photometric Section of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards (1903-1908) in Washington, D. C. This was followed 
by twelve years as physicist, assistant to the director of Nela Research Laboratory. 
From 1920 to 1924 he was manager of the Research Department there and from 
1924 to 1929 he was chief physicist. 

He lectured in photometry at Case Institute of Technology, and in partnership 
with H. B. Dates, was in charge of the cooperative course in Illuminating Engineer- 
ing at Case from 1917 to 1929. When the physics laboratory of General Electric 
Company moved to Schenectady, the Cadys chose to remain in Cleveland. 

Never one to look back, he immediately went into a completely new field — 
that of salesmanship. With his engineering background he brought new and greater 
significance to that field, representing Postal Meter Sales Corporation (1928-1932) 
and the Addressograph-Multigraph Company (1932-1937). He was secretary of the 
Colonnade Company from 1937-1943. Then he “returned home” as research and 
testing engineer with the Osborn Brush Company. 

He found time to author a number of professional papers on photometry and 
radiation — and of course on special libraries, and to play golf and bowl. He was 
co-editor of /lluminating Engineer (1925) and a member of of numerous professional 
societies in the field of physics, optics, and electro-chemistry including Societe 
Francaise des Electricité and was made an Honorary Member of SLA in 1951— 
a gesture which he keenly appreciated. 

Rose L. VORMELKER 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


An alphabetical listing of miscellaneous titles received recently in the Editorial Office. 


ADULT EDUCATION. The Community Ap- 
proach. By Paul H. Sheats, Clarence D. 
Jayne, and Ralph B. Spence. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1953. 530p. $5.75. Includes a 
description of present programs and prob- 
lems. 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE PROTESTANT 
HERITAGE. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 481p. 
$6. European background and American de- 
velopment of the Protestant denominations. 

ARCTIC SOLITUDES. By Admiral Lord Mounte- 
vans. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. 143p. $4.50. A history of Arctic ex- 
plorations from the time of Davis and 
Hudson. 

BASIC ELECTRONIC TEST INSTRUMENTS. Their 
Operation and Use. By Rufus P. Turner. 
New York: Rinehart Books, 1953. 254p. $4. 
Treatise on test instruments in television, 
radio, and the general electronics field. 

BEST SPORTS STORIES 1953. A Panorama of 
the 1952 Sports Year. Edited by Irving T. 
Marsh and Edward Ehre. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1953. 344p. $3.50. Includes a review 
of the sports year and lists 1952 champions 
of all sports. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
By Guy R. Lyle and H. Tatnall Brown. 
Washington, D. C.: Scarecrow Press, 1952. 
198p. $4. A comprehensive listing from 
1934 through 1951. 

BUSINESS ASPECTS OF COMMERCIAL POULTRY 
FARMING. By L. B. Darrah. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1952. 204p. $4. 

COLLIERY WORKING AND MANAGEMENT. ‘The 
Duties of a Colliery Manager, the Super- 
intendence and Arrangement of Labour 
and Wages, and the Different Systems of 
Working Coal Seams. 5th ed. By H. F. Bul- 
man and R. A. S. Redmayne. London: 
Technical Press (Anglobooks, New York) 
1951. 393p. $10.50. 

CosTa Rica. A Study in Economic Develop- 
ment. By Stacy May and Associates. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1952. 374p. 
$3. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY (Australian Agricul- 
tural and Livestock Series). 2nd ed. By 
T. G. Hungerford. Sydney: Angus and Rob- 
ertson (Anglobooks) 1951. 427p. $12.50. 

EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By W. S. Woytinsky and Asso- 
ciates. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1953. 777p. $7.50. A comprehensive, fac- 
tual survey of the history, present struc- 
ture, and probable trends of the American 
labor force and its wages. 
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FACING THE FUTURE’S RISKS. Studies Toward 
Predicting the Unforeseen. Edited by Ly- 
man Bryson. New York: Harper, 1953. 
318p. $4. Report of a conference marking 
the 200th anniversary of the establishment 
of Mutual Insurance in America. 

THE FAMILY PROBLEMS HANDBOOK. How 
and Where to Find Help and Guidance. By 
Arnold W. Holmes. New York: Frederick 
Fell, 1952. 191ip. $3.50 cloth ed. $2 paper 
ed. A guide to social welfare agencies and 
services. 

50-100 BINOMIAL TABLES. By Harry G. 
Romig. New York: John Wiley, 1952. 172p. 
$4. 

FLAGS, FUNNELS AND HULL COLOURS (Ross 
Ship Series). By Colin Stewart. London: 
Adlard Coles (John de Graff, New York) 
1953. 78p. $1.50. Over 460 shipping com- 
panies are represented here. 

FoLK TALES FROM KOREA. Collected and 
translated by Zong In-Sob. New York: 
Grove Press, 1953. 257p. $4.50. A glimpse 
of the Korean people through varied exam- 
ples of folk-lore, compiled by a professor 
of the Central University of Seoul. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Dean A. Worcester. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1953. 594p. $4.50. 

GERMANY IN POWER AND ECLIPSE. The Back- 
ground of German Development. By James 
K. Pollock and Homer Thomas. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1952. 661p. $10. 

GLANDS, SEX, AND PERSONALITY. By Herman 
H. Rubin. New York: Wilfred Funk, 1952. 
205p. $2.95. Late data on the endocrine 
glands and their influence on life and health 
written by a physician. 

GRATEFUL TO LIFE AND DEATH. By R. K. Nar- 
ayan, East Lansing: Michigan State College 
Press, 1953. 213p. $3. The simple eloquence 
of this moving tale transcends its richly col- 
orful and exotic setting in India and makes 
it a part of universal human experience. 
The story, told in the first person, takes on 
the realism of autobiographical reminiscing. 
A teacher of English in an Indian university, 
a man of exquisite sensibilities, relates the 
episodes which make up the pattern of his 
professional and his home life, imparting a 
realism as inexorable as life itself. 

GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE. A History of Scien- 
tific Progress. 3rd ed. By Philipp Lenard. 
London: G. Bell and Sons (British Book 
Centre, New York) 1950. 389p. $3.25. The 
achievements of more than sixty scientists, 
from Pythagoras to the 20th century. 
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HEARING Arps. Their Use, Care, and Repair. 
By Matthew Mandl. New York: Macmillan, 
1953. 158p. $3.50. 

INFLATION. By Paul Einzig. London: Chatto 
and Windus (Macmillan, New York) 1952. 
2235p. $2.50. An account of the factors that 
have contributed to post-war rise in prices. 

MERCHANT SHIPS. British Built 1952. Com- 
piled by Colin Stewart. London: Adlard 
Coles (John de Graff) 1953. 224p. $7. An 
illustrated register of ships completed in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

MoDERN TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. A 
History of and Introduction to the Study 
of the Law and Practice of Modern Town 
and Country Planning in Great Britain. By 
James W. R. Adams. London: J. & A. 
Churchill (British Book Centre) 1952. 
234p. $6. 

NATIONALISM AND SOCIAL COMMUNICATION. 
An Inquiry into the Foundations of Na- 
tionality. By Karl W. Deutsch. New York: 
John Wiley (Published jointly with the 
MIT Technology Press) 1953. 292p. $5. A 
pioneering study presenting a fundamental 
political theory of nationalism that can be 
applied to research on world conditions 
today. 

THE PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN OF ALTER- 
NATING CURRENT MACHINES. Transformers, 
Three-Phase Induction Motors and Syn- 
chronous Machines. 2nd ed. By M. G. Say. 
London: Pitman (British Book Centre) 
1952. 636p. $6.75. 

A READER’S GUIDE TO T. S. ELIoT. A Poem 
by Poem Analysis. By George Williamson. 
New York: Noonday Press, 1953. 248p. 
$3.50. 

SEISMIC PROSPECTING FOR OIL. By C. Hewitt 
Dix. New York: Harper, 1952. 414p. $7.50. 
A practical summary of the most up-to-date 
methods in geophysical prospecting, with 
special emphasis on the interpretation of 
field data. 

THE STORY OF EVEREST. By W. H. Murray. 
New York: Dutton, 1953. 193p. $3.75. His- 
tory of the attempts to climb Everest, to 
the 1952 Swiss expeditions. 

THE TELEVISION MANUAL. A Practical Guide 
to TV Production and Programming for 
Education, Public Affairs and Entertain- 
ment. By William Hodapp. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 1953. 296p. $4.50. 

TIME ON THE THAMES. By Eric De Mare. 
London: Architectural Press (British Book 
Centre) 1953. 238p. $4.50. An illustrated 
guide on the landscape and architecture 
along the Thames. 

TRAVELS IN JEWRY. By Israel Cohen. New 
York: Dutton, 1953. 372p. $5. The author 
describes Jewish communities in twelve 
European countries. 





CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 16-17 
Building Research Advisory’ Board. 
Washington, D. C. National Academy of 
Science. Conference on Building Docu- 
mentation. 

DECEMBER 26-31 
American Association ofr the Advance- 
ment of Science. Boston. Mechanics 
Hall. 

DECEMBER 27-30 
American Statistical Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Shoreham Hotel. 

DECEMBER 28-30 
American Economic Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Hotel Statler. 

DECEMBER 28-30 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. Chicago. Palmer House. 68th An- 
nual Meeting. 

JANUARY 28-30, 1954 
National Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare Section of SLA. 
Washington, D. C. Hotel Statler. Work- 
shop. 

JANUARY 31 - FEBRUARY 6, 1954 
American Library Association. Chicago, 
llinois. Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison 
Street. Midwinter Meeting. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1954 
SLA Philadelphia Council. Sponsored by 
Social Science Group. 

FEBRUARY 25-27, 1954 
SLA Executive Board and Advisory 
Council Meeting. Chicago. Drake Hotel. 

MARCH 9-12, 1954 
American Management Association. San 
Francisco, California. Fairmont Hotel. 
General Management Conference. 








LIBRARIAN 


Fully qualified, preferably member of 
Special Libraries Association, to organize 
and administer General and Technical Li- 
brary, necessary technical guidance being 
provided by engineering staff. Salary to 
be offered will be commensurate with 
experience. Five day week, pension and 
other benefit plans, apply with full par- 
ticulars as to qualifications and experi- 
ence to 


Manager Industrial Relations 
Dominion Engineering Works, Limited 
P.O. Box 220, Montreal 











CHEMIST - LIBRARIAN 


Wanted, to assume_ responsibility for 
smooth functioning of 20,000-volume re- 
search library and to edit weekly ab- 
stract bulletin. Scientific background and 
library administrative experience are re- 
quired. Send personal resumé to 


A. C. Moore, Assistant Manager 
Parke, Davis & Company 


Research Laboratories 


Detroit 32, Michigan 











Please Mention Special Libraries When Answering Advertisements 
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ArT GUILD BINDERY, INC. | 
_— E. 9th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





A SPECIAL BINDERY for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
A CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDERY 


: Serving Nationally Known Colleges, Universities, 
i Special, Research and Public Libraries. 


We Bind Your Books .. . . Not Store Them ... . Thirty-Day Delivery 











Expert Service on 


me BACK NUMSER MAS MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 
for 


Special Libraries 





We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as 


well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. Faxon’s Librarians Guide 


— Duplicates Purchased — free on request 





We stock, volumes, sets, runs and odd 
on request : issues of over 2 million back numbers. 








Catalogues 
‘ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Dept. B 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Save Time, Keep Useful Records 
Handy and Up-to-Date 








with a 
VISIBLE INDEX 


H..- is a compact, visible file for keeping reference records 
available at a glance. It allows you to keep pace with daily changes 
without delay, without rewriting, and with full maintenance of 
correct sequence, 

Information is recorded on special strips, provided in 
sheet form for easy typing. Simply tear off strip and insert in 
proper position in the Visible Index. 

Has many uses — for listing: 
®@ New Book Titles © Periodicals Received @ Fine Record 
@ Record Collection @ Schedule @ Other Library Records 

Size — only 7 x 1012 inches. Base is weighted 
and covered with corrugated rubber to prevent 
skidding in use. 

No. 635 (Capacity 350 strips) . . . $10.95 

No. 670 (Capacity 700 strips) . . . 19.75 


Write direct for more detailed information 


UPPLIE 
Gaylord G202., we yin 
Furniture 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. sy ele: Gre], Riera am 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


ees Le Just off the presses, big new colorful 
FREE 


library bookstack equipment catalog, 
Gives complete information on shelves, stacks, car- 
rels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, file systems, 
and accessories. Yours without obligation. Just write 
“new library catalog” on letterhead or card, and 
mail today. Virginia Metal Products, Inc., Dept. SL-12, 
1107 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Sherwood-Forest Library, Detroit, Michigan. Solid plate brackets shelves. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 
Steel Doors and Frames. 


















Tht BLETCHER-ANCHORS COMPHITY 


Printers and Publishers 


FIFTH FLOOR . .. REA BUILDING 
704 SECOND AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNA. 
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THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


ADVERTISING 
ATOMIC POWER 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PUBLIC UTILITIES 
DESIGN, INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY, INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
INDUSTRY 


Jutenrested Ju? 


INSURANCE 
MARKET RESEARCH 


RAW MATERIALS 
RETAIL TRADE 
STRIKES 
TAXATION 


The above are among the 2,000 
subject headings in recent is- 


sues of the 


VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE CATALOG 


This monthly, descriptive list 
is the key to the worth while 
pamphlets that appear daily to 
present the latest thought and 
fields. Al- 


large 


findings in many 


though in many cases 
sums are spent on editorial re- 
search, approximately 30° of 
the items are free and the re- 
mainder are pamphlet-priced. 
The Catalog is your insurance 
valuable 


against overlooking 


material. 


A postcard will bring a 


sample copy and your rate 


950-72 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 











LANGE 
MAXWELL 
SPRINGER 





As Specialist Booksellers dealing 
in Scientific, Medical and Techni- 
cal Literature, we maintain close 
connections with the leading pub- 
lishing houses throughout the 
world. We are in a favourable 
position to offer you an expert, 


prompt and reliable service. 


Our Book Department holds con- 
siderable stocks of publications in 
your field of interest, and orders 


will be 


speed. 


executed with maximum 


Our Subscriptions Department is 
well equipped to handle orders for 


periodicals in all languages. 


Our Second-Hand and Rare Book 
Department keeps valuable stocks 
of sets. runs and odd volumes of 
scientific, medical and_ technical 
periodicals and out of print pub- 
lications. Special requirements 


will be gladly searched for. 


Our Regular News Service will 
keep you informed of new publi- 


cations. 
a7 


Lange, Maxwell & Springer, Inc. 
420 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Announcing 











ADVERTISERS’ ANNUAL — 1954 








After more than three years of planning and preparation we have 
published a 520-page encyclopedia of information on advertising 
and marketing. 


An indispensable volume . . . it will give you the answers to 
hundreds of questions on every phase of advertising. 


These chapter headings will clue you on all the phases of 
advertising covered in the Annual: 


General Comics 
Basic Statistics Direct Mail 
Advertisers Transportation Advertising 
Advertising Agencies Outdoor 
Magazines Packaging 
Newspapers Point-of-Purchase 
Sunday Supplements Premiums 
Radio Films 
TV Exhibits 
Business Publications Graphic Arts 
Farm Services 
Match Books Data Sources and Books 
Export Legal and Ethics 
The Military Marketing 


Now avatlable to librarians 


Paper Bound Edition — $2.50 
Cloth Bound Edition — $5.00 











Printers Ink Publishing Co. 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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